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The Fxzz anD UNITED STATES or 
AMERICA, 


THE FOLLOWING OBSERVATIONS 
ARE HUMBLY OFFERED, 
| as 
A LAST TESTIMONY 
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OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


RexvoLUTION 


Of the ImrorTANCE of the R 
which has eftabliſhed ye Independence of 


the United States. 


AVING, from pure conviction, taken 
-& a warm part in favour of the Britifh 
colonies (now the United States of Ameri- 
cz) during the late war ; and been expoſed, 
in conſequence of this, to much abuſe and 
ſome danger; it muſt be ſuppoſed that I 
have been waiting for the iflue with an- 
xiety —— I am thankful that my anxiety 
is removed ; and that I have been ſpared to 
be a witneſs to that very iſſue of the war 
which has been all along the object of my 
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wiches. With heart-felt fatisfaQtion, I fre | 
the revolution in favour. of univerſal liberty 
which has taken place in America a revo- 


lution which opens a new pro 


tory of mankind revolution by which 
Britons themſelves will be the greateſt 


gainers, if wiſe enough to improve properly | 


the check that has been given to the deſpo- 
tiſm of their miniſters, and to catch the 


flame of virtuous liberty which has faved | 


their American brethren. 


466 kts wer, bn its commencement and 
progreſs, did great good by 
juſt ſentiments of the rights of mankind, 
the nature of legitimate government ; by ex- 
citing a ſpirit of reſiſtance to tyranny, which 
has emancipated one European country, 
and is likely to emancipate others; and by 
occafioning the eſtabliſhment in America of 
forms of government more equitable and 
more liberal than any- that the world has 
yet known. But, in its termination, the 
war has done ſtill greater good by preſerv- 
ing the new governments from that de- 
ſtruction in which they muſt have been in- 
volved, had Britain conquered ; ada 4 
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Reaſon, as well as tradition and revela- 


tion, lead us to expect that a more im 


ed and happy ſtate of human affairs will take 
place before the conſummation of all things, 
The world has hitherto been gradually 


improving. 
preſent, compared with what it once Was, 
is much the ſame that a youth approaching 
to manhood is compared with an infant. 
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my 
with freedom, conſcious I mean well ; but, 
at the ſame time, with real diflidence, con- 
ſcious of my own liableneſs to error. 
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poking their debts to amount to nine million; 
ſterling, carrying intereſt at 54 - 31h 


204 years. After diſc 
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| ( 32 ] 
the practice of alienating it, been rendered 
impotent and uſcleſs. Had it been in- 
violably applied to the purpoſe for which 
it was intended, there would, in the year 
1775, have been a in the revenue 
of more than five millions per am. But 


with a debt of 137 millions, carrying an 
intereſt of near 4+ millions, and leaving no 
ſurplus of any conſequence. This debt 
has been fince increaſed” to 280 millions, 
carrying an intereſt (including expences of 
management) of zize millions and a half.— 
A monſtrous bubble; — and as no eſſectual 
meaſures are likely to be taken (or perhaps 
can now be taken) for reducing it within 
the limits of fafety, it muſt, ſome time 
or other, produce a dreadful convulfion. 
Let the United States take warning Their 
debts at preſent are moderate. A Sinking 


reſource in all events of the greateſt im- 


© Could a facredneſs be given it like that of 


| * When not thus. guarded, public funds become 
the worlt evils, by giving to the rulers of flates a 
command of revenue for the purpoſes of corruption. 
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inſtead of this, we were then encumbered | 
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the ark of God among the Jews, it would 
do the ſame ſervice. 
I muſt not, however, forget that there is 
owns of their debts on which no finking 
fund can have any effect; _—— 
eee 
ever due from any country ; and which 
will be deeply felt by their lateſt poſterity. 
— But it is a debt of GxATITUDE only — 
Of GRATITUDE to that General, who has 
been raiſed up by Providence to make 
them free and independent, and whoſe 
name muſt ſhine among the firſt in the fu- 
ture annals of the benefactors of mankind. 


America for ever from too great an accu- 
mulation of debts; and, conſequently, of 
taxes—an evil which is likely to be the 
ruin not only of Britain, but of other Eu- 
ropean States. But there are meaſures of 
yet greater conſequence, which I wiſh ar- 
dently to recommend and inculcate. 
For the fake of mankind, I wiſh to ſee 
every meaſure adopted that can have a ten- 
dency to preſerve yzAcs in America; and 


to make it an open and fair ſtage for diſcuſ- 
fion, and the feat of PERFECT LIBERTY. 
Of 


*Of Pzacs, 
And the Means of perpetuating it. 


GovERNMENT is an expedient for 
collecting the wiſdom and the force of 
a community or confederacy, to preſerve 
its peace and liberty againſt every hoſtile 
invaſion, whether from within or from 
—— the latter of theſe 


the invaſion of Britain, united to their 
remoteneſs from Europe, no external enemy 
to fear, they are in danger of fighting with 
one another.—This is their greateff danger; 
and providing ſecurities it is their 
they fail- in this, 
America may ſome time or other be turned 
into a ſcene of blood; and inftead of being 
the hope and refuge of the —_ may 
become a terror to it. 


ara work. Should 


Win Wines ends active INI 
in a State, an appeal is made to a cu of 
law; 


( "5 J 
of the State. The court dggi The 
contention are ſuppreſt, and peace is main- 
| tained. —In a way fimailar to this, peace 
may be maintained between any number 
of confederated States ; and I can almoſt 
imagine, that it is not impoſſible but 
may ſome time or other be produced, and 
all war excluded from the world. Why 
may we not hope to ſee this begun in 
tion make confiderable advances towards 
jt. When a diſpute ariſes between any of 
the States, they order an appeal to Congreſs, 
and a decifion,—But here they ſtop. —What 
proviſion is made for enforcing the deci- 
fions of Congreſs ; and this renders them 
inefficient and futile. I am by no means 
qualified to point out the beſt method of 
removing this defect. Much muſt be given 
vp for this purpoſe, nor is it caſy to give 
** Without all doubt the 
93 
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By this force I do not mean a sTANDING | | 


ARMY. God forbid, that ſtanding armies 
ſhould ever find an eſtabliſhment in Ame- 


their own hands, or conſent to hold their 
rights at the mercy of armed faves. Free 


v States ought to be bodies of armed citizens, 
well regulated, and well diſciplined, and 
always ready to turn out, when properly 
called upon, to execute the laws, to quell 
riots, and to keep the peace. Such, if 1 
am rightly informed, are the citizens of 
America. Why then may not ConGrsss 
be furniſhed with a power of calling out 
' } from the confederated States, quotes of 
militia ſufficient to force at once the com- 
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Plication of civil power to doctrinal poing 
m every country but their own. It is, in- 


and nonſenſe 
ſupports ; 


perfect neutrality 
l blefing? Would not the 
"the rulers of States to aim at nothing but 
keeping the peace; or did they confder 
, ves as bound to take care, not of 
the future, but the preſent intereſt of men; 
not of their ſouls and their faith, - but of 
their perſons and property not of any cc. 


clefiaſtical, but | 
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matters. Acts viii. 12. K. How much 
all magiſtrates ated in this manner ? Let 
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128 1 
of the powers of government. Inſtead of 
creating, they ſhould have been employed 
in preventing ſuch miſchief, and been active 
only in caufing the Chriſtian cauſe to re- 
ccive a fair hearing, and guarding the pro- 
pagators of it againſt inſult. —The like 
obſcrvation may be made concerning the 
r 
have been right in Pagan and Pepiſb go- 
vernments with reſpect to Chriſtianity and 
the Reformation; would it not be 20 
right in Chriffian or Protefflant govern- 
ments, were any attempts made to pro- 
pagate a new religion, or any doctrines 
advanced oppoſite to thoſe now held facred ? 
Such attempts, if unſupported by | reaſon 
and evidence, would ſoon come to ing. 

An impoſture cannot ſtand the teſt of fair 
and open examination. On the contrary, 
the cauſe of truth will certainly be ſerved 
by it. Mabometaniſm would have funk as 
ſoon as it roſe, had no other force than that 
of evidence been employed to propagate it ; 
and it is an unſpeakable recommendation of 
Chriftianity, that it made its way till it 
became the religion of the world in one 
of its moſt enlightened periods, by evidence 
only, in oppoſition to the ſtrongeſt exer- 
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think it my duty to lay hold of him as a 
felon, without regarding the opinion from 
which he acted. 

I am perſuaded, that few or no incon- 
veniencies. would ariſe from ſuch a liberty. 
If magiſtrates will do their duty as ſoon 
as violence begins, or any overt acts 
which break the peace are committed, no 
great harm will ariſe from their Zeep- 
ing themſebuves neutral till then. Let, how- 
ever, the contrary be ſuppoſed. Let it 
be granted that civil authority will in this 
caſe often be too late in its exertions ; the 
juſt inference will be, not that the liberty 
I plead for ought not to be allowed; but 
that there will be two evils, between which 
an option muſt be made, and the leaſt of 
which muſt be preferred. —Oze is, the 
in it every evil which can ariſe from mak 
ing the rulers of States judges of the ten- 


dency of doctrines, ſubjecting freedom of 
enquiry to the controul of their ignorance, 
and 


perpetuating darkneſs, intolerance and 
flavery. I need not ſay which of theſe 
evils is the leaſt. 
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_ conſtitution of the State ; but at the ſame 
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Of LinzxTyY of ConsCIBNCE, and Civir 
ESTABLISHMENTS of REL1G10N. 


IN LizzrRTy of Consci we I include 

much more than Toleration. Jeſus Chriſt 
has eſtabliſhed a perfect equality among his 
followers. His command is, that they 
fhaltFafſume no juriſdiction over one ano- 
ther, and acknowledge no maſter befides 
himſelf. ——l1t is, therefore, preſumption in 
any of them to claim a right to any ſupe- 
riorĩty or pre-eminence over their brethren. 
Such a claim is i whenever any of 
them pretend to Zolerate the reſt. Not 
only all Chrifians, but all men of all reli- 
gions ought to be conſidered by a State as 
equally entitled to its protection as far as 
they demean themſelves honeſtly and peace- 
 Taleration can take place only where 
there is a civil eſtabliſhment of a particu- 
lar mode of religion ; that is, where a pre- 
excluffve advantages, 
and makes the — I Þ ons 
mode of faith and worſhip a part of the 
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time thinks fit to sur the exerciſe of 
other modes of faith and worſhip. Thanks 
be to God, the new American States are at 
ſtrangers to ſuch eſtabliſhments. 
In this reſpect, as well as many others, 
they have ſhewn, in framing their conſtitu- 
ons. + Give. of- wile cad 
which is above all praiſe. 
Civil eſtabliſhments of formularics of 
faith and worſhip are inconfiſtent with the 
rights of private judgment—They ingender 
= ſirife— They turn religion into a trade — 
I They ſhoar up error — They produce hy- 
a frog wy wh lay an 
undue ' byaſs on the human mind in its 
enquiries, and obſtruct the progreſs of 
truth. Genuine religion is a concern 
that lies entirely between God and our 
own fouls. It is incapable of receiving any 
aid from human laws. It is contaminated 
as ſoon as worldly motives and ſanctians 
mix their influence with it. Statefmen 
ſhould countenance it only by exhibiting 
in their own example a conſcientious re- 
gard to it in thoſe forms which are moſt 
. agreeable to their own judgments, and by 
encouraging their fellow-citizens in doing 
the fame. 293 
F 2 
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it any other aſſiſtance. All befides that 
has been called a public leading in religion, 
has done it an effential injury, and pro- 
duced ſome of-the worſt conſequences. 

The Church Eſtabliſhment in England is 
one of the mildeſt fort. But even here 
what a ſnare has it been to integrity? 
And what a check to free enquiry? 
What diſpoſitions favourable to defpotiſm 
has it foſtered? What a turn to pride 
and narrowneſs and domination has it 
given the clerical character? What ftrug- 
gles has it produced in its members to 
accommodate their opinions to the ſub- 
and teſts which it impoſes ? What 
a perverſion of learning has it occafioned 
to defend obſclete creeds and abſurditics ? 
What a burthen is it on the conſciences of 
ſome of its beſt clergy, who, in conſc- 


quence of being bound down to a ſyſtem 


191 - 

| all and every thing contained in the thirty- 
nine Articles and the Book of Common- 
Prayer; and yet, with a ſolemn declaration 
to this purpoſe, are they obliged to enter 
upon an office which above all offices re- 
quires thoſe who exerciſe it to be examples 
of fimplicity and fincerity. — Who can 
help execrating the cauſe of ſuch an evil? 
But what I wiſh moſt to urge is the ten- 
dency of religious cfſtabliſhments to im- 
pede the improvement of the world. They 
are boundaries preſcribed by human folly 
to human inveſtigation; and incloſures 
which intercept the light and confine the 
exertions of reaſon. Let any one imagine 
to himſelf what effects fimilar eſtabliſh- 
_—_— would have in Philoſophy, Naviga- 
tion, Metaphyficks, Medicine or Mathe- 
maticks. Something like this took place 
in Logick and Philoſophy; while the 
1PSE DIXIT of Ariſtotle and the nonſenſe 
of the ſchools maintained an authority like 
that of the creeds of churchmen : And the 
eſſect was a longer continuance of the 
world in the ignorance and  barbarity of 
the dark ages. But civil eſtabliſhments of 
religion are mare pernicious. 80 apt are 
the 
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the Deity, and to conne& his favour with 
particular modes of faith, that it muſt be 
expected, that a religion ſo ſettled will be 
what it has hitherto been—a gloomy and 
nei 


It has been long a ſubject of diſpute, 
which is worſt in its effefts on ſociety, 
fuck a religion or ſpeculative Atheiſm. For 
my own part, I could almoſt'give the pre- 
ference to the latter... ATHEISM is fo re- 


 pugnant to every principle of common 
ſenſe, that it is not poſſible it ſhould ever 


and burning. one another in order to do 
God ſervice. — ATREz18M is a ſanuary for 
5 vice 
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are right, and that faith is not to be kept 
with heretics ? | 


It is indeed only = rational and liberal 
religion 3 a religion founded on juſt no- 
rions of ibe Deity as « being who regards 
' equally every fincere worſhipper, and by F 
whom all are alike favoured as far as they 
z a religion 

of the moral 
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of his providence, in reſignation to his 
will, and in the faithful diſcharge of every 
duty of piety and morality from a regard 
to his authority and the apprehenſion of a 
future righteous retribution. It is only 
Is religion (the infpiring principle of 
every thing fair and . worthy and joyful, 
and which in truth is nothing but the 
love of God and man and virtue warming 
the heart and directing the conduR.)—It is 
only Tas kind of religion that can bleſs 
the world, or be an advantage to ſociety.— 
This .is d this oily aus 
friend to mankind will be zealous to pro- 
mote. But it is a religion that the powers 
of the world know little of, and which 


r 
left free and open. 


I cannot help adding here, that this is 
in particular the Chriffian religion. — 
Chriſtianity teaches. us that there is none 
good but one, that is, God; that he willeth 
all men to be ſaved, and will puniſh nothing 
but wickedneſs; that he defires mercy 
and not ſacrifice (benevolence rather than 
rituals) ; that loving him with all our hearts, 
and loving our neighbour as ourſelves, is 
the whole of our duty; and that in every 

nation 


+] 
nation be that feareth him and worketl 
righteouſneſs is accepted of him. It refts 
its authority on the power of God, not of 
| man ; refers itſelf entirely to the under- 
ſtandings of men ; makes us the ſubje&s of 
2 kingdom that is not of this world; and 


requires us to elevate our minds above tem- 
poral emoluments, and to look forwards to 
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nan. What have the powers of the world 
to do with ſuch a religion It diſclaims all 
connexion with them ; it' made its way at 
= firſt in to them; and, as far as 
it is now upheld by them, 'it is — 
noured and vilißed. | 
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The injury which civil eſtabliſhments do 
to Chriſtianity may be learnt from the fol- 
lowing confiderations. 

| Fuft. The ſpirit of religious eſtabliſh- 
ments is oppoſite to the ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity. It is a fpirit of pride and tyranny 
| in oppoſition to the Chriſtian lowly ſpirit ; 
a contracted and ſelſiſh ſpirit, in oppoſi- 
| tion to the Chriſt lived and by 
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lent. ſpirit ; the ſpirit of the world in op- 
poſition to the Chriſtian hesveniy ſpirit. 


Secondly. Religious eftabliſhments are 
founded on a claim of authority in the 
Chriſtian church which overthrows Chriſt's 
authority. He has in the ſcriptures given 
his followers a code of laws, to which he 
requires them to adhere as their only guide. 
But the language of the framers of church 
eſtabliſhments is We have authority in con- 
* troverfies of faith and power to decree rites 
© and ceremanies, We are the. deputies of 
« Chriſt upon earth, who have been com- 
« miſſioned by him to interpret his laws, 
« and to rule his church. You muſt there- 


fore follow vs. The ſcriptures are inſuſ- 
« ficient. 


Our interpretations you muſt 
4% receive as Chriſt's laws; our creeds as 
* 3s doctrine; our inventions as bis in- 
e ftitutions.” 

It is evident, as the excellent Hour v 
has ſhewn, that theſe claims turn Chriſt 
out of the government of his own king- 
dom, and place uſi on his throne.— 
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At this day, in ſome Eurapean countries, 
the abſurdity and ſlaviſhneſs of their hie- 
rarchies are ſeen and acknowledged ; but 
being incorporated with the ſtate, it is 
ſcarcely poſſible to get rid of them. 

What can be more ſtriking than the State 
of England in this reſpect ?—The ſyſtem 
of faith and worſhip eſtabliſhed in it was 
formed above two hundred years ago, when 
Europe was juſt. emerging from darkneſs 
and barbarity. The times have ever fince 
been growing more enlightened ; but with- 
out any effect on the eſtabliſhment. Not a 


| that the ebſolution of the ck which forms 
a part of this ritual, is often reſorted to as 


a paſſport to heaven after a wicked life ; 
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The /neceflaty | canfiguence of fuck a 
ſtate of things is, that, | 
Fourthly; Chriſtianity itſelf is diſgraced, 

and that all religion comes to be conſidered F 
as 2 ſtate trick, and a barbarous mummery. | * 
It is well known, that in ſome Popiſh 

countries there are few Chriſtians among 
the bigher ranks of men, the religion of 
the State being in thoſe countries miffater 
for the religion of the Goſpel. This in- 
deed ſhews a criminal inattention in thoſe 
who fall into ſuch a miſtake; for they 
ought to conifer Wat Corning hes houn 
of it ſhould be taken from the New Teſta- 
ment only. It is, however, ſo natural to 
reckon Chriſtiany to be that which it is 
held out to be in all the eſtabliſhments of 
it, that it cannot but happen that ſuch an 
error will take place and produce ſome of 
the worſt conſequences. There is pro- 
bably a greater number of rational Chriſt- 
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* between the Chriſtianity eſtabliſh- 
r 
Bible. _— Certain it is, that till this di- 


ſtinction is made, Chriſtianity can never 


Such then are the effects of civil eſta- 
bliſhments of religion. May heaven ſoon 
put an end to them. The world will 
"never be generally wiſe or virtuous or 
happy, till theſe enemies to its peace and 
improvement are demoliſhed. Thanks be 
to God, they are giving way before in- 
creaſing” light. Let them never ſhew'them- 
be known there as HUMAN AUTHORITY 
IN MATTERS OF RELIGION. Let every 
honeſt and peaceable man, whatever is 
his faith, be protected there; and find an 
eſſectual defence againft the attacks of bi- 
gotry and intolerance.—In the united States 
may Rze11G10n flouriſh. cannot be 
very great and happy if it does not. Bat let 
it de a better than moſt of thoſe 
which have been hitherto. profeſſed in the 
world. Let it be a religion which enſorces 


moral obligations; nor's allidals wich re- 
lares and evades them.—A tolerant and Ca- 


tholic 
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1 
tbolic religion ; not a rage for proſelitiſm.— 
A religion of peace and charity; not a 
religion that perſecutes, curſes and damns. 
n 2 word, let it be the genuine Goſ- 
pel of peace lifting above the world, warm- 
ing the heart with the love of God-and 
his creatures, and - ſuſtaining the fortitude 
of good men by the aſſured hope of a 
future deliverance. from death, and an in- 


4 


From the obſervations it 
—— bermions i mr 
not admire the article in the de- 
claration of rights which forms the foun- 
dation of the Mafſachuſett's conſtitution. — 
«© In this State every denomination of 
* Chriſtians demeaning themſelves peace- 
- — as good ſubjects of the 'com- 
% monwealth, ſhall be naiv under the 
protection of the law; and no ſabordi- 
% nation of any one ſet or denomination 
to another ſhall ever * W 
« Jaw .“ 

* The Narth Caroline conflitution alſo orders that 


there ſhall be no eftabliſhment of any one religious church 
or denomination in that State in preference to any other. 
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MonTESQUIEU probably was not a 
Chriſtian. NzwTon and Locks were not 
Trinitarians ; and therefore not Chriſtians 
of Chriſtianity. Would the united States, 
living, all places of truſt and power among 
them ? ie 


Of EDucarTioON. 


SE= is the ſtate of things which I with 

to take place in the united American 
ities: —t6 cid to introduce and perpe- 
tuate it, and at the fame time to give it 
the effect on the improvement of 
the world, nothing is more neceffary than 
the eſtabliſhment of a wiſe and liberal plan 
of EpucaTion. It is impoffible properly 
to repreſent the importance of this. So 
much is left by the author of nature to 
depend on the turn given to the mind in 
early life and the impreſſions then made, 
that I have often thought there may be a 
ſecret remaining to be diſcovered in educa- 
tion, which will cauſe future 
to grow up virtucus and happy, and acce- 
lerate human improvement to a greater de- 
gree than can at preſent be imagined. 

The end of education is to direct the 
powers of the mind in unfolding them- 
ſelves; and to aſſiſt them in gaining their 


Juſt bent and force. And, in order to this, 
its 


FT 


to ĩt; and that it is better to teach nothing, 


1 


its buſineſs ſhould be to teach how to think, 
rather than what to think; or to lead into 


the beſt way of ſearching for truth, rather 
than to inſtru in truth itſelf. —As for the 
latter, who is qualified for it? There are 
many indeed who are eager to undertake 
this office. All parties and ſets think they 
have diſcovered truth, and that they alone are 
its advocates and friends. But the very dif- 
ferent and inconſiſtent accounts they give 
of it demonſtrate they are utter ſtrangers 


than to teach what they hold out for truth. 


ſee the warmeſt zeal, where the 
object of it is the greateſt nonſenſe. 
Such obſervations have a i 
dency to ſhew that education 


ten- 
ought to be 


an initiation into candour, rather than into 


any ſyſtems of faith; and that it ſhoald 
oy CO 0 

- rather than an attachment to wy 
3 
But hitherto education has been con- 
ducted on a contrary plan. It has been 
a contraftion, not an enlargement of the 
H 2 


this way, of ſo much the more muſt the 
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intellectual facultics ; an injection of falſe 
principles hardening them in error, not 
a diſcipline enlightening and improving 
them. Inſtead of opening and ſtrengthen- 
ing them, andteaching to think freely; ithath 
cramped and enſlaved them, and qualified 
for thinking only in one track. Inſtead of 
inſtilling humility, charity, and liberality, 
and thus preparin 1g for an eaſier diſcovery 
; it has in- 
flated with conceit, and ſtuffed the human 
mind with wretched prejudices. 

The more has been learnt from fuch edu- 
cation, the more it becomes neceſſary to 
unlearn. The more has been taught in 


mind be emptied before true wiſdom can 
enter. Such was education in the time of 
the firſt teachers of chriſtianity. By fur- 
niſhing with {kill in the arts of · dĩ 
and ſophiſtry, and producing an attachment 
to eſtabliſhed ſyſtems, it turned the minds 
of men from truth, and rendered them more 
determined to refiſt evidence, and more 
capable of evading it. Hence it happened, 


| Chat this heavenly inſtruction, when firſt 


com- 
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communicated, was to the Jet @ fiumbling L (09-1425 
black, and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs; and 
that, in ſpite of muiracles themſebves, the 
perſons who rejected it with moſt diſdain, 
and who oppoſed it with moſt violence, were 
thoſe who had been educated in 
and were beſt verſed in the falſe learning 
of the times: And had it taught the true 
philoſophy inſtead of the true religion, the 
effect would have been the ſame. The 
dodrine ** that the ſun ſtood ftill and that 
the earth moved round it,” would have 
been reckoned no leſs abſurd and incredible, 
than the doctrine of . a cracified Meffiab. 
And the men who would have treated ſuch 
an ĩnſtruction with moſt contempt, would 
have been the wi and the prudent ; that 
is, the proud ſophiſts and learned doctors 
of the times, who had ſtudied the Prole- 
maick ſyſtem of the world, and learnt, by 
cycles and epicycles, to account for all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. 
1 when the improvement 
of Logick in Mr. Lockz's Effay on the 
Human Under landing was firſt publiſhed 
in Britain, the perſons readieſt to attend 
to it and to receive it were thoſe who had 
never 
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never been trained in colleges ; and whoſe 
minds, therefore, had never been per. 
| verted by an inſtruction in the jargon of 
the ſchools. To the deep profeſſors of the 
time, it appeared (like the dodtrine taught 
in in bis book on the reaſonableneſs of 
chriſtianity) to be a dangerous novelty 
and hereſy; and the Univerfity of Ox- 
FORD, in particular, condemned and repro- 
bated the author. The like happened 
when Sir Isaac Nzwron's diſcoveries 
were firſt publiſhed. A romance (that is, 
the Philoſophy of DxscAR TES) was then 
in poſſeſſion of the — world. 
Education had rivetted it in the minds of 
the learned; and it was twenty-ſeven years 
before NewTon's Principia could gain 
ſufficient credit to bring it to a ſecond 
edition. —Such are the prejudices which 
have generally prevailed againſt new lights. 
Such the impediments which have been 
thrown in the way of improvement by 2 
narrow plan of education.—Even now the 
Principal odject of education (eſpecially in 
divinity) is to teach eſtabliſhed ſyſtems as 
certain truths, and to qualify for ſucceſs- 
fully defending them againſt OP: 
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and thus to arm the mind againft convic- 
tion, and render it impenetrable to farther 
light. Indeed, were it offered to my op- 
tion which I would have, the plain ſenſe 
of a common and untutored man, or the 
deep erudition of the proud ſcholars and 
profeſſors in moſt univerſities, I ſhould 
eagerly prefer the former, from a per- 
ſuaſion that it would leave me at a leſs 
diſtance from real wiſdom. An unoccupied 
and fimple mind I think infinitely prefer- 
able to a mind warped by ſyſtems; and the 
entire want of learning better than a learn- 
ing, ſuch as moſt of that is which hitherto 
has been ſought and admired—A learning 
which puffs up, while in reality it 1s no- 
thing but profounder ignorance and more 
It may be worth adding here, that a nar- 
row education (ſhould it ever happen not 
to produce the evils now mentioned) will 
probably produce equal evils of a contrary 
e. Iman, that there will be danger, 
when perſons ſo educated come to ſee the 
abſurdity of ſome of the opinions in which 
they have been educated, that they will 
| conſequently, throw them all away, and 
5 run 
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den wild into ſcepticiſm and infidelity. .. 
At preſent, in this part of the world this 


is a very common event. 


| Tam by no means qualified to give a juſt 


 .account of the method in which 
education ought to be conducted, fo as to 
avoid theſe evils: That is, fo as to render 
the mind free and unfettered ; quick in 
diſcerning evidence, and prepared to follow 
ib from whatever quarter and in whatever 
manner it may offer itſelf. But certain it 
is, that the beſt mode of education is that 
which does this moſt effeQtually ; which 
guards beſt againſt filly prejudices ; which 
enflames moſt with the love of truth ; which 
diſpoſes moſt to ingenuity and fairneſs, and 
leaves the mind moſt ſenfible of its own 
need of farther information. — Had this 
been always the aim of education, mankind 
would now have been farther advanced.— 
It ſuppoſes, however, an improved ſtate of 
mankind; and when once it has taken 
place, it will quicken the progreſs of in- 


Since. in this ebfrmitoe 
dilike of ſyſtems; but I have meant only 
to 
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to condemn that attachment to them as 


ſtandards of truth which has been too pre- 
valent. It may be neceſſary in education 
to make uſe of them ; or of books explain- 


ing them. But they ſhould be uſed only 


as guides and helps to enquĩry. Inſtruction 


hibition of the evidence on both fides of 
every queſtion ; and care ſhould be taken 
to induce, as far as poſſible, a habit of be- 
lieving only on an overbalance of evidence: 

proportioning aſſent in every caſe 
to the degree of that overbalance, without 


regarding authority, antiquity, fingularity, 
novelty, —— which too 


ons previoully 

ed. In theſe ſciences the mind is inured 
to cloſe and patient attention ; ſhewn the 
nature of juſt reaſoning; and taught to form 
diſtinct ideas, and to expect clear evidence 
in all caſes before belicf. They furniſh, 
therefore, the beſt exerciſc for the intellec- 

I tual 


in them ſhould be attended with a fair er- 


7 


1 

that credulity and precipitation and confu- 
fion'of ideas which are the common ſources 
* 


2 adamth ts-doveal- 


. —————— 
the attention too much; and when they 


do, they cn de mind by rendering it 


education ought to lead ito s habit of judg- 
ing of it as it is in the code icfelf of 
Chriſtianity ; that the doctrines it reveals 
ſhould be learnt only from a critical-and 
fair enquiry- into the ſenſe of this code; 
and that all inſtruction in it (ould be a 
proparation--for making this enquiry and 
4 communication of aſſiſlante in examin- 
1 
3 

evidence 
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evidence theſe proofs amount, after alnbv- 
ing every difficulty its juſt weight. 
This has never yet been the practice among 
Chriſtians. The New Teſtament has been 
reckoned hitherto an inſaſtcient ſtandard of 
_ Chriſtian Divinity ; and, therefore, formu- 
explain and "define it (but in reality miſre- 
n have been 
ſubſtituted in its room ; and teaching theſe 
it is very remarkable, that in the Bag 
Univerfities no Lectures on the New Tefta- 


ment are ever read, or even ſuffered to be 
read f and that, through all Chriſtendom, it 
object of attention than the 


IL. will only add on this ſubject, that it is 
above all things neceſſary, while inſtruction 
is conveyed, to convey with it a ſenſe of 
the imbecility of the human mind, and of 


its great promeneſa to error; and alſo, a 
diſpoſition, even on points which ſeem the 


maſt. clear, to: liſten to ohjections, and to 
conſider nothing 28 involving in it our final 
— ura... 

7. = - Nature 
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Nature has fo made us, that an attach- 
ment nin wake place within/ve rovilaines 
once formed; and it was proper that we 
ſhould be ſo made, in order to prevent that 
levity and defultorineſs of mind which muſt 
have. been the conſequence had we been 


ready to give up our opinions too cafily and 


ably: tenacious. It ought, therefore, like 
all our other natural ics, to be 
carefully watched and guarded ; and edu- 
cation ſhould put us upon doing this. An 
obſervation before made ſhould, in parti- 


fying fact ; but attention to it is neceflary 
to cure that miſerable pride and dogmati- 
calncſs which are ſome of the worſt ene- 
mies to improvement. Who is there 
that does not remember the time when he 
was entirely ſatisfied about points which 
deeper reflexion has ſhewn to be above his 


comprehenfion ? Who, for iaftance, does 
not 
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wondered at the queſtion, '** why does 
„ water run down hill?” What igno- 
| rant man is chere who- is not perſuaded 
every improved man knows it to be a queſ- 
tion he cannot anſwer z; and what diftin- 
improved part of mankind is his know- 
ing this: The like is true in numberleſs 
| other inflatnces. One of the beſt proofs of 
wiſdom is = ſenſe of our want of 'wildom ; 

In thinking of myſelf I derive ſome en- 
couragement from this reflexion. I now 
ſce, that- I do not underſtand many points 
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Newt to % works, I have always been an 
_ adivirer ef the; writings of Dr. Cans. 
Ani I cannot help adding, however ſtrange 
. 0100 that 93 — — of 
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| before the public in » Treatiſe eue 4 
culties in Morak.. Thi” — 
been followed by many others om variot 
Aud now, in the evening of 4 
life devoted to enquity and ſpent in en- 
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* the Dayorrs to which the Mi 
| States ore expoſed. - mw 


EN the preeeding obſervations, 2 

ene 
moting the progreſs of improvement in the 
United States of America. I have infifted, 
| particularly, on che importance of a juſt 
_ Eitlement of the r=zpzrAL UNION, and 
; 45 45 eſtabliſhment of a 
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- Of Deprs and IuTZMNAL Wars. 


1 HAVE obſerved in the introduction to 
this Addreſs, that the American States 
have many dangers to ſhun. In what 
follows I ſhall give a brief recital of ſome 
of the chief of theſe dangers. 


The danger from an endleſs increaſe of 
' PUBLIC DEBTs has been already ſuffici- 
ently noticed. 

Particular notice has been likewifs taken 
of the danger from inTEzRNAL WARS.— 
Again and again, I would urge the neceſ- 
fity of purſuing every meaſure and uſing 
every precaution which can guard againſt 
this danger. It will be ſhocking to ſee in 
the zew world a repetition of all the evils 
which have hitherto laid waſte the ala world 
— War raging where peace and liberty were 
thought to have taken their abodes — The 
points of bayonets and the mouths of can- 
non ſettling diſputes, inſtead of the collected 
wiſdom of the confederation — and perhaps 
one reſtleſs and ambitious State rifing by 

bloody 


. 

bloody conqueſt above the reft, and becom - 
ing a ſovereign State, claiming impiwoully (as 
Britain once did) full authority to make 

« Jaws that ſhall bind its ſiſter States in all 
« caſes whatever,” and drawing to itſelf 
all advantages at their expence, —— I de- 
precate this calamity. I ſhudder when I 
confider how poſſible it is; and hope thoſe 
perſons are miſtaken who think that ſuch 
are the jealoufics which govern - human 
nature, and ſuch the imperfeCtions of the 
beſt human arrangements, that it is not 
within the reach of any wiſdom to diſcover 
any effectual means of preventing it, with- 
out encroaching too much on the liberty 
and independence of the States. I have 
mentioned an enlargement of the powers 
of ConGress. Others have pt 
conſolidation of the powers of government 
in one PARLIAMENT repreſenting. all the 


of 


— 
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governed. But it is obvious, that this will 
be attended with greater inconveniencies, 
and encroach more on the liberty of the 
States, than the enlargement I have pro- 
poſed of the powers of ConGRess.——lf 

K 2 ſuch 
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the other parliaments, it will be the fame 
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Of an UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION or 
PROPERTY. 


T is a trite obſervation, that dominion 
is founded on property.” Moſt free 
States have manifeſted their ſenſe of the truth 
of this obſervation, by ſtudying to find out 
means of preventing too great an inequality 
in the diſtribution of property. What tu- 
mults were occaſioned at Rome in its beſt 
times by attempts to carry into execution 
the Agrarian law? Among the people of 
Trae), by the direction of heaven, all eſtates 
which had been alienated during the courſe 
of fifty years, returned to their original 
owners at the end of that term. One of 
the circumſtances that has been moſt fa- 
vourable to the American States in forming 
their new conſtitutions of government has 
deen the equality which fubſiſts among 
The 
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The happieſt ſtate of man is. the middle 
ſtate between the ſavage and the refined, or 
between the wild and the luxurious ſtate. 
Such is the ſtate of ſociety in Connec- 
TICUT, and ſome others of the American 
; where the inhabitants conſiſt, if 
I am rightly informed, of an independent 
and hardy YzoMAnzy, all nearly on a 
level—trained to arms, —inſtructed in their 
rights—cloathed in home-ſpun—of fimple 
manners — ſtrangers to luxury — drawing 
plenty from the ground — and that plenty, 
gathered eaſily by the hand of induſtry; : 
and giving riſe to early marriages, a nume- 
rous progeny, length of days, and a rapid 
increaſe—the rich and the poor, the haughty 
grandee and the creeping ſycophant, equally 
unknown—protefted by laws, which (be- 
ing their own will) cannot oppreſs; and 
by an equal government, which wanting 
lucrative places, cannot create corrupt can- 
vaſſings * and ambitious intrigue. — O di- 
ſtinguiſhed people! May you continue 


* In this State, and alſo the State of Maſſachuſetts, 
New TJerſey, &c. any attempt to canvas, or even the ex- 
prelkan of 2 wiſh to be choſen, will exclude a candi- 


date from a feat in the Houſe of Repreſentatives. "The 
fame is true of any ſtain on þis moral character. 


„ 
long thus happy; and may the happine(; 
you enjoy ſpread over the face of the whole 
carth !—But I am forgetting myſelf. There 
is danger that a tate of ſociety ſo happy will 
not be of long duration ; that fimplicity and 
virtue will give way todepravity ; that equa- 
—_ - lity will in time be loſt, the curſed luſt of do- 
= - mineering ſhew itſelf, liberty languiſh, and 
1 ; civil government gradually degenerate into 
an inſtrument in the hands of the few to 
oppreſs and plunder the many. Such has 
hitherto been the progreſs of evil in-human 
affairs. In order to give them a better 
turn, ſome great men (Plato, Sir Thomas 
/ More, Mr. Walks, &c. ) have propoſed plans, 
which, by eſtabliſhing a community of 
goods and annibilating property, would 
make it impoſſible for any one member of 
a State to think of enſlaving the reſt, or 
to conſider himſclf as wb any intereſt 
diſtinct from that of his fellow-citizens. 
Such theories are in ſpeculation pleaſing ; 
Y nor perhaps are they wholly impracticable. 
Some approaches to them hereafter be 
made ; ond nes of governantt any take 
place, which ſhall leave little, beſides 
perſonal merit, to be a means of diſtinction, 
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as to exclude from ſociety moſt of the cauſes 
of evil. But be this as it will ; it is out of 
doubt that there is an equality in ſociety 
every. State that would continue virtuous 
and happy ought as far as poſſible to main- 
tain. — It is not in my power to deſcribe 
| the beſt method of doing this. —I will 
only obſerve, that there are TRR enemies 
to equality againſt which Anerica ought to 


Firſt; Granting hereditary honours and 
titles of nobility. Perſons thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, though perhaps meaner than the 
meaneſt of their dependents, are apt to con- 
fider themſelves as belonging to a higher 
order of beings, and made for power and 
government. Their birth and rank neceſ- 
farily diſpoſe them to be hoſtile to general 
liberty; and when they are not fo, and 
diſcover a juſt zeal for the rights of man- 
kind, it is always a triumph of good ſenſe and 
virtue over the temptations of their fituation. 
It is, therefore, with peculiar ſatisfaction that 
l have found in the articles of confederation 

an order that no titles of nobility ſhall be 
ever granted by the united States. Let 
| there 
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dangerous to the intereſt of liberty ; and n 
| wiſe State will encourage or tolerate it. 


Thirdly; Foxzicn TAD is another 


| of the enemies againſt which I with to 
caution the united States. But © Ow, 


teme. : of Trane, Baxxs, and Paren CADir. 
re 


| — it extends benevolence, removes local pre- 


FOREIGN trade has, in ſome reſpech, 
the tnoſt uſeful tendency. By creating 
an intercourſe between diſtant Kingdoms, 


judices, leads every man to conſider him- 
ſelf more as a citizen of the world than of 


any particular State, and, conſequently, 
checks the exceſſes of that Love of our 
Country * which has been applauded as 
One 
* The love of our country is then only 2 noble 
wm CO Cn TE 
pineſs of our country, and to defend its rights and liber- 
at the ſame time an equal regard to the rights and liber- 
ties of other countries. But this has not been its molt 
common eſſects. On the contrary, it has in general 
been nothing but a ſpirit of rivalſhip between different 
communities, producing contention and a thirſt for con- 
queſt and dominion.—W hat is his country to a Ruſſian, 
a Turi, a Spaniard, &c. but a ſpot where he enjoys 0 
rights, and is diſpoſed of by owners as if he was a beaſt? 
And what is his /ove to his country but an attachment 
to degradation and flavery ?—What was the love of their 


_ country among the Jews but a wretched partialicy for 


nations ? 
Among 


themſclves and a proud contempt for other 
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one of the nobleſt, but which, really, is one 


of the moſt defrutiive principles in human 


nature. Trade alſo, by enabling every 
country to draw from other countries con- 


| veniences and advantages which it cannot 


find within itſelf, produces among nations 
a ſenſe of mutual 2 
the general improvement. —But is 
no part of mankind to which theſe uſes of 
trade are of leſs conſequence than the 
American States. They are ſpread over a 
great continent, and make a world within 
themſelves. The country they inhabic 
Apt of” ty ſorts, 

ucing not only every neceſſary, but 
= * 4 of life. And the vaſt 
rivers and wide-ſpread lakes which inter- 
ſect it, create ſuch an inland communica- 
tion between its different as is un- 
known in any other region of the earth. 
They poſſeſs then within themſelves the 


Among the Remans alſo what was it, however great in 
many of its exertions, but a principle holding together 
2 band of rodbers in their attempts to cruſh all liberty 
but their own ? — Chriſtianity has wiſely omitted to re- 
comniend this principle. Had it dope this, it would 
have countenanced a vice among has done 
what is infinitely better — It bas recommended un- 
VERSAL BENEVOLENCE. 
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beſt means of the moſt ble internal 


traffic, and the ampleſt ſcope for it. Why 


ſhould they look much farther * What 
occaſion can they have for being anxious 
about puſhing foreign trade; or even about 
raifing a great naval force? — Britain, in- 
deed, conſiſting as it does of unarmed in- 
habitants, and 1 as it is by am- 
bitious and 1 neighhours, cannot 
hope 'to maintain its exiſtence long after 
becoming open to invaſion by lofing its 
naval ſuperiority.——But this is not the 
caſe with the American States. They have 
no powerful neighbours to dread. The 
yaſt Atlantic muſt be crofſed before they 
can be attacked. They are all a well- 
trained militia ; and the ſucceſsful reſiſtance 
which, in their infancy and- without a 
naval force, — have made to the invaſion 
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| courting them to a dangerous intercourſe. 


E. 

deed, I tremble when I think of that rage for 
trade which is likely to prevail among them. 
It may do them infinite miſchief. All na- 
tions are ſpreading ſnares for them, and 


Their beſt intereſt requires them to guard 
themſelves by all proper means ; and, parti- 
cularly, by laying heavy duties on impor- 
tations. But in no caſe will any means 
ſucceed unleſs aided by Mannxzzs. In this 


14 


ſpirit, that diſdain of tinſel in which true 
; 9 28 


T7 
it. not in thoſe inland parts where agri- 
culture gives health and plenty, and trade 
is ſcarcely known ? Where, on the con- 
trary, are the inhabitants moſt ſelfiſh, lux- 
urious, looſe, and vicious; and at the ſame 
time moſt unhappy? Is it not along the 
ſea coaſts, and in the great towns, where 
trade flouriſhes and merchants abound ?— — 
So ſtriking is the effect of theſe different 
fituations on the vigour and happineſs of 
human life, that in the one population 
would languiſh did it receive no aid from 


to a degree ſcarcely ever before known. 


But to proceed to ſome obſervations of 
a different nature 
The united States have, I think, par- 
ticular reaſon to dread the following effects 
of forcign trade. 

By increafing im to feed luxury 
„ ee 
their coin, and occaſion the ſubſtitution of a 
delufive paper currency; the conſequence 
of which will be, that id wealth will 
take place of real, and their ſecurity come 
to depend (as the ſecurity of BrxiTain 
does) on the ſtrength and duration of a 
Bubble. I am very ſenſible that paper 


emigrations ; while in the other it increaſes 
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credit is one of the greateſt of all conve- 
niences ; but this makes it likewiſe one of 

the greateſt of all temptations. A public 

Bank, (while it can circulate its bills) faci- 

Hates commerce, and affiſts the exertions ” 
of a State in proportion to its credit. But 
when it is not carefully reſtricted and 
watched; when its emiffions exceed the 
coin it can command, and are carried near 
the utmoſt length that the confidence of 


dulity—In theſe circumſtances, a Baxx, 
though it may for a time (that is, while a 
balance of trade too unfavourable does 
not occaſion a run, and no events ariſc 
which produce alarms) anſwer all the ends 
of a Mine from which millions may be | 
drawn in a minate ; and, by filling a king- 
dom with caſh, render it capable of ſuſ- 
taining any debts, and give it a kind of 
OMNIPOTENCE. — In ſuch circumſtances, 
I fay, notwithſtanding theſe temporary ad- 
vantages, a public Banx muſt af A prove 
a great calamity ; and a kingdom fo fup- 
ported, at the very time of its greateſt 
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crxertions, will will de only 
the 


] 
ſtriving more vio- 
TS 


lently to increaſe 
convulſion. 

The united States have already verified 
ſome of theſe obſervations, and felt in ſome 
degree the conſequences to which I have 
alladed. They have been carried through 
the war by an emiſſion of paper which had 
no ſolid ſupport, and which now has loſt 
all value. It is indeed ſurpriſing that, 
being ſecured on no fund and incapable 
of being exchanged for coin, it ſhould 
ever have obtained a currency, or anſwered 
any important purpoſe. 

Unhappily for Britain, it has uſed the 
means of giving more ſtability to its paper- 
credit, and been enabled by it to ſupport 
expences greater than any that have been 
yet known, and to contract a debt which 
now aſfloniſbes, and may hereafter produce 
a cataſtrophe that will rerrij the world. — 
A longer duration of the late war would 
have brought on this immedi- 
ately. The Pzacz has put it off for tbe 
preſent. God grant if ſtill poſſible, that 
meaſures may be adopted which ſhall put 
it off for ever. 
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Of Or RSV. 
« | 

Orks are expedients to which all 
gtates have had recourſe in order to 

obtain true information and aſcertain facts 
by ſecuring the veracity of witneſſes. But 
1 know. not how to reliſh that imprecation 
which always makes a part of an oath. 
Perhaps, there is no ſuch neceſſity for it 


| as is commonly imagined. An ArFiR- 
| MAT10Nn ſolemnly made, with laws in- 


flicting ſevere penalties on falſhood when 
detected, would probably anſwer all the 
ends of oaths. — I am, therefore, diſpoſed 
to wiſh, that in the united States inpre- 
catory oaths may be aboliſhed, and the 
fame indulgence in this reſpe& granted to 
all which is now granted to the Naters. 
But I am afraid they will think this too 
dangerous an experiment; and what 1s 
of moſt conſequence is to avoid, 1 
Firſt, Such a multiplicity of oaths as 
will render them too familiar. 
| And, Secondly, A flight manner of ad- 
miniſtering them. EnGLanD, in this re- 
M ſpe, 


182 
ſpect, ſeems to be ſunk to the loweſt poſ- 
fible degree of degeneracy. Oaths among 
us are required on ſo many occaſions, and 
| ſio careleſsly adminiſtered, as to have loſt 
| | almoſt all their uſe and efficacy. It 
| has been afferted, that, including oaths of 
office, oaths at elections, cuſtom- houſe 
oaths, &c. &c. there are about a million of 
perjuries committed in this kingdom annu- 
a This is one of the moſt atrocious 
our national iniquities; and it is a 
wonder if wa. % to in Ne 
with ſome of the ſevereſt of God's judg- 
ments. 7756 
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Of the Nzcro TRADE and SLAVERY. 


HE Nzcrxo Trape cannot be cen- 
ſured in language too ſevere. It is a 
traffick which, as it has been hitherto car- 
ried on, is ſhocking to humanity, cruel, 
wicked, and  diabolical. I am happy to 

find that the united States are entering into 
meaſures for diſcountenancing it, and for 
aboliſhing the odious flavery which it has 
introduced. Till they have done this, it 
will not appear they deſerve the liberty 
for which they have been contending. For 
it is ſelf-evident, that if there are any men 
whom they have a right to hold in flavery, 
there may be others who have had a right 
to hold them in ſlavery. I am ſenſible, 
however, that this is a work which they 
cannot accompliſh at once. The emanci- 
pation of the Negroes muſt, I ſuppoſe, be 
left in ſome meaſure to be the effect of 
time and of manners. But nothing can 
excuſe the united States if it is not 
with as much ſpeed, and at the ſame time 
with as much effect, as their particular 
M 2 Cir- 


| [ #4] 

circumſtances. and fituation will allow. I 
rejoice that on this occaſion I can recom- 
mend 'to them the example of my own 
country.——lIn Britain, a Negro becomes a 
freeman the moment he ſets his foot on 


Britiſh ground. 


CoNCLUSION. 


QUCH is the advice which I would humbly 
(but earneftly) offer to the united States 
of America. —- Such are the means by 
which they may become the ſeats of li- 
berty, ſcience, peace, and virtue ; happy 
within themſelves, and a refuge to the 
world. | 
Often, while employed in writing theſe 
papers, have I wiſhed for a warning voice 
of more power. The preſent moment, 
however auſpicious to the united States if 
wiſely improved, is critical ; and, though 
apparently the end of all their dangers, may 
prove the time of their greateſt danger. 
I have, indeed, fince finiſhing this Ad- 
dreſs, been te ta * 


—— giti 


©? 


the pride of independence lead them to 
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= 7 2 
preſs by accounts which have Ted me 
to fear that I have carried my ideas of 
them too high; and deceived myſelf with 
viſionary expectations. And ſhould this 
be true—Should the return of peace and 


ſecurity and diffipation—Should they loſe 
thoſe virtuous and fimple manners by 
which alone Republics can long ſubfiſt— 
Should falſe refinement, luxury, and in- 
piety, ſpread among them; exceſſive jea- 
boah diſtract their governments; and 
claſhing intereſts, ſubjet to no ſtrong 
controul, break the federal union—— The 
conſequence will be, that the faireſt ex- _ 
periment ever tried in human affairs will 
miſcarry ; and that a RevoruTion which 
had revived the hopes of good men and 


promiſed an opening to better times, will 
become a t to all future ef- 


forts in favour of liberty, and prove only 
an opening to a new ſcene of human de- 


generacy and miſery. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


PHE following letter was written by the 
late M. Turgot, Comptroller General 
(in the years 1774, 1775, and 1776) of the 
finances of France. It contains obſerva- 
tions in which the United States are deeply 
concerned; and, - for this reaſon, I now 
convey it to them, not doubting but that 
the eminence of M. Turgor's name and 
character will recommend it to their at- 


tention, and that, it will do honour to his - 


memory among all the friends of public 
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A Monfieur PRICE, 
A Londres. 


M FRANKLIN m's remis, W 


| votre part, la nouvelle edition de 
vos obſervations ſur la liberts civile, &c. Je 
vousdois un double remerciment; 1* de votre 
duvrage dont je connois depuis Tongtems 
le prix, et que j'avois Ju avec avidite, malgre 
Jes occupations multiplices, dont j etois af- 
fill, lorſqu'il a paru pour la premiere fois ; 
2* de FhonnetetE que vous avez eue de re- 
trancher Vimputation de maladreſſe que 
vous aviez melee au bien que vous difiez 
d'aĩlleurs de moi dans vos obſervations addi- 
tionelles. * Jaurois pu la meriter, fi vous 
n'aviez cu en vue d'autre maladreſſe que 
celle de n'avoir pas ſęu demtler les reſſorts 

* What is here ſaid refers to an account of M. Tur- 
get's adminiſtration in the ſecond tract on Civil Liberty 
and the War with America, p. 150, Kc. In the firſt edi- 
tion of this tract I had mentioned improperly his went 
of addreſs among the other cauſes of his diſmiſſion 
from power. This occaſioned a letter from him to in- 
form me of the true reaſons of his diſmifion, and begun 
tnat correſpoud-nce of which this letter is a part, and 


d'intrigues 
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6 * 1 
d intrigues que fai ſoĩent jouer contre moi 
des gens beaucoup plus adroitt en ce genre 


que je nas ſuis, que je ne le ferai jamais, 
. Mais . 


ma nation; 3 
n'avies rendu juſtice ni à moi, ni à ma 
nation, oi il y a beaucoup plus de lumieres 


meme de ramener le public 2 des idées rai- 
ſonnables. Fen juge par Vinfatuation de 
votre nation ſur ce projet abſurde de ſub- 
juguer FAmerique, qui a dure juſqu'z ce 
= aventure de Burgoyne ait commence 3 
lai deffiller les yeux. Fen juge par le ſyſttme 
de monopole et dexclufion qui regne chez 
tous vos ccrivains politiques ſur le com- 
merce, (PFexcepte Mr. Adam Smith et le 
Doyen Tucker) ſyſttme qui eſt le veritable 
principe de votre ſeparation avec vos colo- 
nies. Fen juge par tous vos Ecrits pole- 
miques ſur les queſtions qui vous agitent 
depuis une vingtaine d' annces, et dans leſ- 
quels avant que le võtre cut paru, je ne me 
rappelle preſque pas d'en avoir lu un, où le 
vrai point de la queſtion ait Eté faif. Je 
mai pas congu comment une nation qui a 

_ N 2 _cultive 
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ſcience la plus intereſſante de toutes, celle 
du bonheur public ; dans une ſcience où 
la liberté de la preſſe, dont elle ſeule jouit, 
auroĩt d& lui donner ſur toutes les autres 
nations de VEucope un avantage prodi- 
gieux. Eſt-ce Vorgueil national qui vous a 
empeches de mettre à profit cet avantage ? 
Eſt- ce parce que vous ctiez un peu moins 
mal que les autres, que vous avez tgurne 
toutes vos ſpeculations à vous perſuader que 
vous etiea bien ? Eft-ce FVeſprit de parti, et 
P envie de ſe faire un appui des opinions 


tendent 2 &tablir des principes fixes ſur 
les droits et les vrais interEts des individus 
et des nations? Comment ſc fait il que 
vous ſoyez preſque le premier parmi vos 
Ecrivains qui ayez donne des notiogs juſtes 
die a liberts, et et qui ayez fait ſentir la 
fauſſets de cette notion rebattue par preſ- 
que tous les Ecrivains les plus republicains, 


o See Mr. Burke's letter to the Sheriffs of Briffel. 
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que la liberte conſiſte à n'&tre ſoumis 
qu aux loix, comme fi un homme opprime 
par une loi injuſte Etoit libre. Cela ne ſeroĩt 
pas mEme vrai quand on ſuppoſeroit que 
toutes les loix ſont Vouvrage de la nation 
afſemblee ; car enfin Vindividg a auſſi des 
droits que la nation ne peut lui 6ter, que 
par la violence et par un uſage illegitime de 
hk force generale. Quoique vous ayez cu 
tpard à cette verite, et que vous vous en ſoyez 
explique, peut-Etre meritoit-elle que vous 
h develepaſſicz avec plus d'ettendue, vi. 
le peu d'attention qu'y ont donnde mime 
ks plus zeles partifans.de la liberte. 


„ 


C'eſt encore une choſe Etrange que ce ne 
fit pas en Angleterre une verité triviale de 
dire qu une nation ne peut jamais avoir | 
droit de gouverner une autre nation: et 
qu un pareil go t ne peut avoir 
| „ A que la force, qui eſt auſſi 
le fondement du brigandage et de la ty- 
rannie; que la tyrannie d un peuple eſt de 
| toutes les tyrannies connues la plus cruelle 
| et la plus intolerable, celle qui laiſſe le 
moins de reſſource à Fopprime; car enſin 
un deſpote eſt arretẽ par ſon propre interet, 
il a le frein du remords, ou celui de Fopi- 
nion 


- 


port à FAmerique. La voila independante 


et ne ſoit gouverné que par la nature, ha 
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nion publique, mais une multitude ne cal. 
eule rien, ma jamais de remords, et ſe de- 
cerne 2 elle meme la gloire lors qu elle 
merite le plus de honte. 


Les EvEnemens ſont pour la nation 
Angloiſe un terrible commentaire de 
votre livre. Depuis quelques mois ils 
ſe precipitent avec une rapidite tres ac- 
celertc. Le denouement eſt arrive par rap- 


ſans retour. Sera-t'clle libre et heureuſe ? 
Ce peuple nouveau fitue fi 
ment pour donner au monde I'exemple d'une 
Nr thts fr 
droits, exerce librement toutes ſes facultes, 


gleter 
cham 
balan 
cet 6 
necei 
derar 
quelc 


d 


raiſon et la juſtice, faura-t'il former une 
pareille conſtitution? faura-t'il Vaffermir ſur 


des fondemens Eternels, prevenir toutes les 
cauſes de divifion et de 


corruption- qui 
peuvent la miner peu- A- peu et la detruire ? 


Je ne ſuis point content je” Favoue des 
conſtitutions qui ont et redigees juſqu à- 
pom. par les differens Etats Americains. 
avec raiſon à celle de la 
3. le ſerment religieux exige pour 
avoir 


p 
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avoir entre dans le corps des repreſentans. 
. ts ane: Ay naw 
je crois que c'eſt celle des Jerſeis qui exige 


„ „% „% „%%% „„ „% „„ „„„%7e«: 
Je vois dans le plus grand nombre Vimi- 
tation ſans objet des uſages de Angleterre. 
Au lieu de ramener toutes les autorités à 
une ſeule, celle de la nation, Von-Etablit-des 
corps differens, un corps des repreſentans, 
un conſe], un gouverneur, parce que I An- 
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gleterre a une chambre des communes, une 
4 


chambre haute et un Roi. On & 
balancer ces differens pouvoirs comme fi 
cet Equilibre de forces, qu on 2 pu croire 
neceflaice ,ppur _ balancer I'endrme prepon- 
derance de Is Royaute, pquvoit- Etre de 
— de tous les — comme 
fi. tout ce qui Stablit diſſerens corps n'&toit 
pas une ſource: de divifions. En voulant 
prevenir des dangers chimeriques, ' on en 


fait naitre de reels; on veut n'avoir rien a 
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(+) It is the conſtitutĩon of Delaware that impoſes the 
teſt here meant. That of the un, with a noble libe- 
rality, orders that there ſhall never in that province be 
any eſtabliſhment of any one religious ſect in preference 
to another, and that all Proteſtants of all perſuaſions 
ſhall enjoy equal rights aud privileges. | 
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<faindre du clerge, on le reanit” ſous la 
barriere dune profcription commune. En 
„ Yexcluant-du droit &<ligibilite, on en. fait 
” an corps,” et un corps Etranger à T Etat. 
Pourquoi un citoyen, qui a le meme in- 
teret que les autres à la defenſe commune 
de ſa liberté et de ſes ee, eft-il 
exclus. dy contribuer de ſes Iumietes et de 
ſes vertus, parce -qu'il eſt d'une profeſſion 
qui exige des lumieres et des vertus? Le 
clerge teſt dangereux que quand il exiſte 
en corps: dans I Etat; que quand it croit 
avoir en corps des droits et des ĩnterets, 
que quand on a imagine d avoir une religion 
etablie par 1s loi, comme & les hommes 
e ee diols ou quelque 
interft à rdgler la conſcience Jes uns des 
autres ; comme fi Vindividu pouvoit facri- 
ßer aux avantages de la ſocieté civile les 
opinions il croit ſon ſalut Eter- 
nel attach6;- comme ſi Ton ſe ſauvoit, ou ſc 
damnoit, en commun. Li ou la vraye tolc- 
rance, C'eſt-a-dire Vincompetence abſolue 
du gouvernement ſur Ia conſcience des in- | 
dividus, eſt ctablie, I an milieu 
de Vaſſemblte nationale neſt qu un © ci- 
toyen, lorſqu'il y eſt admis; il redevicat 
cecleaſliqne lorlqu'on Ven exclut. | 
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Nul fixe Etabli fur Vim impot; on 
r eilibn 
A fantaißie, établir des taxes perſonnelles, 
des tages for les conformations, fur les 
ceſta-dire fe donner un 
r 


a n 
commerce; on autorĩſe meme les corps exe- 


tatifs, on tes gouverneurs & prohiber Vex- 
por tation de certaines denres dans certaines 
6ccurrences ; tant on eſt loin d'avoir ſenti 
que la loi de la liberté entiere de tout com- 
merce eſt un cofollaire du droit de pro- 
z tant on eſt encore plonge dans le 
69 „„ 


Dans I'anion generale des provinces en- 
tre elles, je ne vois point une coalition, une 
funzen de toutes les parties, qui n'en faſſe 


da un corps wn, ct homogene. Ce neſt 
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| Ay. 
mentis en Europe, parce dus . 
ancienne des nations et Tambition 

0 2 princes 
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tel canton ou de tel vil 
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princes oblige tous les Etats à ſe tenir armes 
pour ſe defendre contre leurs voifins armes, 
et A regarder la force militaire comme Fobjet 
principal du gouvernement. L'Amerique a 
le bonheur de ne pouvoir avoir d'ici à bien 
longtems d'cnnemi extericur 2 craindre, fi 
elle ne ſe diviſe elle mme; ainſ elle peut 
et doit apprecier à leur juſte valeur ces pre- 
tendus ĩnterets, ces ſujets de diſcorde qui 
ſeuls font à redouter pour fa liberté. Avec 
le principe facre de la libertẽ du commerce 
regarde comme une ſuite du droit de la 


terets de poſſeder plus ou moins de terri- 
 toires 5 &vanouiſfent par le principe que le 
territoire n appartient point aux nations, 
mais aux individus proprictaires des terres ; 


que la queſtion de favoir fi tel canton, tel 
village, doit appartenir à telle province, 3 
tel Etat ne doit point etre decidee par le 
ndu interEt de cette province ou de cet 
Etat, mais par celui qu'ont les habitans de 
lage de ſe rafſembler 
pour leurs affaires dans le lieu où il leur eſt 
le plus commode daller ; que cet intertt 
etant meſur par le plus ou moins de 
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chemin qu'un homme peut faire loim de 
rwrelle et phyſique de Tetendde des Jari 
dictions et des Etats, et Etablit entre tous 
un Equilibre etendue et de forces, 


qui carte tout danger d inégalité, et toute 


pretention à 1a ſuperiorits. 


| Linterdt G etre craint eſt nul quand on ne 
et quand on eſt 
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elt indpuiſable, et tous profitent des ddcou- 


vertes de tous. 


Jimagjne que les Amdricains men font 
pas encore à ſentir toutes ces yerites, 
comme il faut qu'ils les ſentent pour affurer 
le bonheur de leur poſttrite.. Je ne blame 
pas leurs chefs. II a fallu pourvoir au 
beſoin du moment par une union telle 
WW — 
table; on n'avoit pas le tems de ſonger 2 
corriger les vices des conſtitutions etc la 
compoſition des differens cats. Mais ils 
doivent . craindre ges les Eterniſer, et S oc- 
cuper des moyens de reunjr les opinions et 
Jes intertts et de les ramener à des prin- 
—_  — — 


| Eo Canads, la conſtitution du clergs Ro- 
main, et Texiſtence d'un corps de nobleſſe. 


Dans la Nouvelle Angleterre, Veſprit en- 
core ſubſiſtant du Puritaniſme rigide, ct 
toujours, dit on, un peu o intoltrant. 

This has been once true of the inhabitants of New- 
England, but it is not ſo now. See p. 47. Dans 
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Voila bien des difficultes, et peut. etre 


ue inge ble de ne pas faire des vu 
FT. parvienne A toute la 
— & dont eſt ſuſceptible. n eſt 
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de Yhumanite devroient en ce moment re- 
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us que je ne Vaurois dũ peut - Etre 
rr ce dbfir a kt 
1 mon unique motif, et m'excuſers 2 ce 
N que j eſpere de Vennui que je vous aurat 
NE Je voudrois que le ſang qui a coule, 
ne füt pas inutile av bonheur an gence 
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humain. 


| quavcune Eelles en fetire un — 
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faire Favance ce qu 


dans fon commerce, de grands 
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'L/accroiflement des dettes et des charges, 
2 „, et la ruine 
Gun grand nombre de citoyens en ſeront 


peut-Etre Funique reſultat. LAngleterre 


m en paroit plus pres encore que Ia France. 
Si an lieu de cette guerre 
vous extcuter de bonne grace des le premier 


vous aviez pu 


moment, iI Etoit donn à la politique de 
u elle ſera infailliblement 
forcee de faire plus tard, fi Fopinion na- 


independance de 

Fambrique fine ae Ia guerre > perfonie, 
Je crois fermement que votre nation n'au- 
rot rien perdu à ce changement. Elle y 
perdra aujourdhui ce qu elle a depenſe, ce 
qu elle depenſera encore; elle eprouvera 
une grande diminution pour quelque tems 
boulever- 
ſemens intErieurs ſi elle eſt force à la ban- 
queroute ; et quoiqu'il arrive une grande 
diminution dans Finfluence politique au 
dehors, mais ce dernier article eſt d'une 
Dien petite importance pour le bonheur 
reel d'un peuple, et je ne ſuis point du tout 
de Tavis de Abbe Rainal dans votre &pi- 

"— graphe. 
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_ graphe.. - Je ne crois point que ceci vous 


points delicats, de Veſtime que vous m'avez 
et de la fatisfaftion que j eprouve 
a penſer qu'il y a quelque reſſemblance entre 
nos manieres de voir. . Je compte bien que 
cette conſidence n'eſt que pour vous. 
je 
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have 


chiſe avec lquelte Jo m'ouvre à vous ſur ces 
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alſo, that 
have b 


been conſulted on 


cane intimate friends of Mr. Targets, who 
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